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PREFACE 


Through the courtesy of the League of Nations Society of Can- 
ada, it has been possible to include in the /nternational Conciliation 
Series the following article on Canada and the League of Nations 
by Frederic H. Soward, Associate Professor of History at the 
University of British Columbia. As the record of the experiences 
of a North American country at the Geneva meetings, this docu- 
ment should be of especial interest to the people of the United 
States. Sir Robert Borden, who was the chief Canadian delegate 
to the Eleventh Assembly of the League of Nations, has contributed 
the Foreword to Mr. Soward’s article. 


NicHoLtas Murray BUTLER 
New York, September 14, 1932. 
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FOREWORD 


The young Canadian who attains his majority this year was a 
child of four when the war began to scourge the world in 1914. 
The memories of the war years are already becoming dim. To 
Canada its outcome led to her entry into the family of nations; 
and in the following chapters, Professor Soward has dealt with 
the method of her entry, with the means by which it was accom- 
plished and with its results to the present. 

The policy and the purpose of the British Commonwealth, which 
were wholly peaceful, had been revealed more fully to Canadian 
statesmen in 1911 and 1912 than Professor Keith seems to imagine. 
Canada took part in the struggle because the destiny of the British 
Commonwealth was her destiny, because as one of its nations we 
were determined to do our part in maintaining its unity, its in- 
fluence and its power. It was not a question of gratitude but of 
duty. 

Professor Soward speaks of the obstacles that were interposed 
to the assumption by the Dominions of a national status, to their 
membership in the Peace Conference and their subsequent mem- 
bership in the League of Nations. He has given an admirable 
summary of the available information but when the time comes 
much more can be said. The helpful cooperation of the British 
Government could always be relied on. 

The mere fact that fifty-four nations have associated themselves 
in the endeavour to preserve the world’s peace and to substitute 
goodwill and cooperation for hatred and conflict is the most re- 
markable idealistic advance in international relations that history 
has recorded. That the League has survived the tempestuous days 
in which it was born, that it should have accomplished the bene- 
ficent results since attained, that we can look forward with confi- 
dence to its future, all these are memorable events and give cause 
for rejoicing. 
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Professor Soward has made an admirable contribution to a more 
intimate knowledge of Canada’s part in the service of the League. 
It is essential that the youth of our country should realize that 
service and our share therein. Each Canadian delegation to Ge- 
neva must represent not merely the Government but the people. 

Rosert LArrp Borpen 


February, 1931. 


[10] 
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CANADA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ 


By Frepertc H. Sowarp 


Associate Professor of History, University of British Columbia 


CANADA ENTERS THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


With the relentless passage of time it is becoming increasingly 
dificult for us to appreciate how far we have proceeded into the 
wider world of international affairs since 1914. Then, as Professor 
A. Berriedale Keith has reminded us, the Dominions followed in 
the wake of the Mother Country “with no share in, or knowledge of 
the policy of the Imperial Government in entering the war of 1914, 
other than the statements made in Parliament immediately before 
the Declaration of War.” The progress of the war inevitably dis- 
sipated this condition of blissful ignorance. As the forces of the 
Dominions proved their mettle on the heights of Gallipoli and in 
Flanders Fields, in Delville Wood and in African jungle, British 
statesmen quickly grasped the implications of the situation. Hence 
the pregnant phrase of General Smuts that “on August 4th, 1914, 
the British Empire ceased to exist.” The British Government 
summoned Dominion statesmen to its councils and, what is equally 
significant, the Dominion governments welcomed this assumption 
of new responsibilities. The formation of the Imperial War Cabi- 
net in 1917, a Cabinet of Governments, as Sir Robert Borden once 
described it, gave the Dominions an effective part in the conduct 
of Imperial war policy. This share in war policy could not be 
constant nor uniform in view of the difficulties of communication, 
and the imperative need in moments of crisis of rapid decision, 
but it rendered impossible any return to pre-war conditions. 

As the possibility of the war ending became more imminent it 
became clear that the statesmen from overseas were agreed upon 
sharing the victories of peace as well as of war. This does not 
seem to have occurred to the Supreme War Council. According 
to its plan the British Empire, the United States of America, 
France, Italy and Japan were each to be represented by five mem- 


1Revised and reprinted by permission of the League of Nations Society in 
Canada. 
[11] 
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bers at the Peace Conference. In accordance with this suggestion 
the British Government proposed that the Empire should be rep- 
resented by a panel of four British delegates and a fifth from the 
Dominions and India who should be selected with a view to the 
problem under discussion. Canada did not favour this plan which 
did not go far enough in guaranteeing the Dominions effective 
representation at the Peace Conference. Since their war effort had 
been as great as that of any of the minor Powers it seemed illogical 
to place them in an inferior position because they lacked all the 
trappings of sovereignty. In voicing this objection Sir Robert 
3orden was convinced he was supported by all his fellow-country- 
men. As he has told us in his published Rhodes Lectures, “It was 
not even imagined that Canada, having been among the foremost 
in the field, should be excluded from the Peace Conference. The 
feeling that her delegates should be there present was perhaps more 
intense among her people than any other emotion except thank- 
fulness for the conclusion of hostilities.” Some of the British 
Foreign Office officials were rather shaken by the Canadian protest, 
which had been re-echoed by General Smuts and Mr. Hughes for 
South Africa and Australia. Lecturing at Columbia University a 
few years ago Professor Zimmern told his audience, “I well 
remember a certain day in December, 1918, when, as I was working 
in my room in the British Foreign Office, somebody entered in a 
condition of much excitement and told us that Canada wished to 
be represented at the Peace Conference and was even taking an 
interest in the League of Nations.” The excitement soon subsided 
but it took “unfaltering persistence and unceasing effort” to con- 
vince the Supreme War Council that it was just and expedient to 
recognize the Dominions individually at the Peace Conference. 
Eventually a compromise which Sir Robert Borden had devised 
was accepted. The Dominions were to have the same status as 
Belgium. As “belligerent Powers with special interests” they 
should attend only when their interests were affected. In addition, 
the names of representatives from the Dominions and India were 
included in the panel of names for the British Empire delegation 
which had the right of representation at all sessions of the Con- 
ference. As events proved, the principle of separate representa- 
tion was much more valuable as a precedent than as a privilege, 
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since the small Powers were soon relegated to the outer darkness 
while the great ones settled the destiny of the world. Inclusion 
in the British Empire delegation, which functioned like its pred- 
ecessor the Imperial War Cabinet, was of the greatest value and 
gave the spokesmen of the Dominions an opportunity they might 
otherwise have never enjoyed. Sir Robert Borden officiated as 
Chairman of the British Empire delegation when Mr. Lloyd George 
was absent in England. Mr. Hughes obstinately defended the 
Australian claim to colonies to the delight of Clemenceau and ex- 
asperation of Wilson. General Smuts was drafted for service on 
several committees and increased his already high reputation as 
a statesman. Yet the right to run with both the hares and the 
hounds did not blind the Dominions to their rank as small nations. 
An amusing illustration of this was afforded early in the Confer- 
ence when the Canadian Prime Minister associated himself with 
the Belgian delegation in protesting against the cavalier fashion 
with which the Great Powers had treated the small ones. 

On January 25, 1919, it was decided at the first plenary session 
of the Conference to appoint a committee to draft the constitution 
of the League of Nations. It was but natural that on this commit- 
tee General Smuts should serve with Lord Robert Cecil as British 
representatives, in view of his famous pamphlet, “The League of 
Nations, A Practical Suggestion.” When the committee began its 
labours it had before it a draft of the Covenant which was an 
amalgam of British and American ideas. Both the British and 
American groups who studied the question before the Conference 
had omitted the Dominions from the list of possible members. 
The subsequent determined effort of the Dominions to secure sepa- 
rate representation at the Peace Conference convinced the British 
Government that they should be granted the same privilege in the 
League of Nations, even at the risk, as some thought, of endanger- 
ing the diplomatic unity of the Empire. The American delegation 
was informed of this conviction by Lord Robert Cecil and after 
some misgivings President Wilson agreed. So the Hurst-Miller 
draft of the League Covenant which was the basis for the com- 
mittee’s proceedings granted the Dominions and India separate 
representation. This innovation was not opposed by the States 
represented on the committee, some of them thinking that it might 
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help to weaken the influence of London. However, opposition 
was strong when the Dominions asked for the right of election 
to the League Council in common with other members of the 
League, despite the fact that the British Empire had already been 
granted a permanent seat on the Council in common with the 
other Great Powers. The British Government supported the Do- 
minions and Lord Robert Cecil informed Colonel House, who op- 
posed such a concession, that “the Dominions felt that they were 
being discriminated against although they did not expect to be on 
the Council and did not want to be,” a statement of interest in 
view of subsequent developments. Finally Sir Robert Borden won 
the day by securing on May 6, a written declaration from Clemen- 
ceau, Wilson and Lloyd George which expressed “entire con- 
currence” with the argument that the Dominions were eligible for 
membership in the council.? One more struggle was necessary to 
secure a similar right of membership on the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office, which corresponds to the League 
Council, before the Dominions had won their fight for equality of 
status with their fellow members of the League of Nations. It 
only remains to record one other interesting effect of the Domin- 
ions upon the Treaty of Versailles. The annex to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, which is Part I of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, contains the names of those States which are original mem- 
bers of the League. There the names of the Dominions do not 
appear in alphabetical order with the names of the other States. 
They are grouped under the British Empire, arranged in order 
of seniority, and slightly indented in the print. This device seems 
to have been the invention of Mr. David Hunter Miller, the legal 
adviser to the American delegation who played such a great part 
in drafting the Covenant. As he says in his masterly book on the 
subject, “the legal difference between the Dominions and India 
and the states which are members of the League is thus symbol- 
ically indicated by a quarter of an inch of difference in type 
alignment.” 

Experts in international law are still wrangling over the ques- 
tion, whether or not the entry of the Dominions into the League 
of Nations gave them full status as international personalities. 


27See Appendix I. 
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To most of us the question seems academic. But there is no doubt 
that separate membership in the League gave Canada and her 
sister Dominions a priceless opportunity for contact with other 
States in the search for peace and cooperation which otherwise 
might not have been presented for decades. How wisely and to 
what extent the Dominions have availed themselves of their new 
opportunities is a subject about which much could be written. For 
Canada especially Fate created unexpected advancement when, in 
addition, the withdrawal of the United States from the responsi- 
bilities of the Peace, made her, until September, 1931, the sole 
spokesman from North America in the League of Nations. She 
might feel that she had come of age in international affairs. 


CANADA AND ARTICLE X° 


It is probable that some foreign observers waited with consider- 
able interest to see what attitude the Dominions would assume 
at the first League Assembly. Would they be mere megaphones 
of British policy, as American Senators had charged in the fa- 
mous debates on the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles; or 
would they show a distinctly independent attitude reflecting their 
varying geographical and economic conditions? It seems that 
most observers shared the American view. At least Sir Robert 
Borden has commented upon the “intense surprise’ with which 
other League delegates watched the Dominions upon occasion 
differ with the British delegation, and with each other. Thus 
South Africa and Canada favoured the admission of Albania to the 
League when Britain did not, and found themselves sharing the 
view of the majority. Australia opposed Britain and her sister 
Dominions when they supported the entrance of Austria into the 
League. Similar differences of opinion, never numerous nor very 
serious, soon taught delegates to the Assembly to respect the 
individual outlook of the Dominions and the practical fashion in 
which they applied the political lessons learned from the Mother 
Country. On the other hand the Dominions and Great Britain 
felt a greater sense of oneness in Geneva among foreign Powers, 


In this and succeeding chapters, the author is especially indebted to the 
recent valuable doctoral dissertation at the University of Geneva of William 
Earl Armstrong, “Canada and the League of Nations, The Problem of Peace.” 
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the majority of whose delegates preferred to speak in French, a 
language difficult for all British delegates except those of French- 
Canadian origin. They soon discovered that Geneva furnished to 
the British governments a valuable meeting-place for an informal 
discussion of international problems and offered a chance for an- 
nual contacts that was a link between the less frequent Imperial 
Conferences. 

At the first Assembly, Canada was represented by Sir George 
Foster, and the Rt. Hon. Charles Doherty who had been at the 
Peace Conference, and by the Hon. N. W. Rowell. The latter 
played an especially active part in the Assembly debates, his grasp 
of legal and constitutional questions making him a valuable com- 
mittee member. Indeed the diplomatic correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph classed him among the leading figures at the Assembly. 
Canadian delegates succeeded in securing the right to make sepa- 
rate nominations from Great Britain for the panel of judges to 
be balloted upon for the World Court, and vigorously opposed a 
plan for the distribution of the world’s raw materials that had 
been raised by the Italian delegation, which they felt was opposed 
to the interests of Canada and the other Dominions. However, 
it was the Canadian attitude towards Article X that excited the 
greatest interest and has been regarded by so competent a judge 
as Philip Noel Baker as “the most significant and most important 
of all uses by a Dominion of the right of initiation.” Since this 
policy furnished the main task before Canadian Delegations during 
the first four Assemblies it deserves careful consideration. 

Article X, for which President Wilson felt a special affection, 
was designed to offer a collective guarantee to individual States 
so that the tendency to rely upon alliances and national armaments 
that had proved so disastrous between 1870 and 1914 might be 
lessened and the peace of the world thereby strengthened. As ac- 
cepted at the Peace Conference by the League of Nations commis- 
sion the Article read “The members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all Members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat of 
danger of such aggression the Council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.” While the purpose of 
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this Article is clear, its wording is obscure. As Professor Rappard 
has pointed out “Almost every word of this famous article has 
given rise to controversy.” In Paris the wording of the Article had 
not excited so many doubts but even there Canada had registered a 
protest. In a memorandum,* that has been described as the ablest 
exposition of the case against Article X, Sir Robert Borden pleaded 
for the omission or material amendment of the offending Article on 
the ground that it implied a recognition of all existing territorial 
delimitation as just and expedient. This, he feared, would entail 
the repression of national aspirations “to which the provisions of 
the Peace Treaty will not do justice.” The Canadian Prime Min- 
ister also doubted if Article X was in entire harmony with succeed- 
ing Articles. The protest proved unavailing but it is of great 
significance since it was presented before American public opinion 
had also become vocal, and it reflected the same distrust of Euro- 
pean entanglements and commitments that had led Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier years before to warn his country against the dangers of 
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being drawn into “the vortex of European militarism.” It is true, 
as Mr. Miller has shown, that Article X does not declare that 
existing frontiers are just, but merely attempts to prevent their 
alteration by force, and that Article XIX provided for the revision 
of unjust treaties. Thus the Canadian protest was not entirely 
well-founded but it was representative of opinion in the New 
World. 

The objections voiced by Sir Robert were not made known 
to the press so the people of Canada knew nothing of the situa- 
tion when the Treaty of Versailles was presented to the Canadian 
Parliament for endorsation. The opposition in the House of Com- 
mons used Article X as a stick with which to beat the Govern- 
ment. Speaker after speaker including the acting Leader, Mr. 
D. D. Mackenzie, the Hon. W. S. Fielding and Messrs. Lapointe, 
Lemieux, and Beland made it the basis of their criticism. An 
amendment was actually proposed which objected “to any im- 
pairment of the existing autonomous authority of the Dominions” 
and declared “that the question of what part, if any, the forces 
of Canada shall take in any war, actual or threatened, is one to 
be determined at all times, as occasion may require by the people 

*See Appendix III. 
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of Canada through their representatives in Parliament.” This 
amendment was defeated but the lesson of the debate was not lost 
and the effect was to be seen at the first League Assembly. 

On December 4, 1920, the Rt. Hon. Charles Doherty presented a 
motion on behalf of the Canadian delegation “that Article X of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations be and is hereby struck 
out.” This motion was supported by the Swiss delegates who 
hoped that deletion of Article X would make a favourable impres- 
sion in America, and would further the entrance of the United 
States into the League. As several other amendments had been 
presented by other States, and the Assembly had decided to refer 
all such motions to a special committee appointed by the Council, 
no action was taken pending a report from the special committee. 

The special committee consulted an advisory group of jurists 
and adopted their recommendations which were presented to the 
Second Assembly in September, 1921. The jurists felt that Article 
X contained a fundamental principle, in the light of which other 
articles should be read, and that under it the Council could not 
impose duties upon the Member States but only advise as to the 
means to be employed to assist a State which was the victim of 
aggression. It was thought that only an interpretative resolution 
was advisable but the Canadian delegation was not prepared to 
accept this concession. As Mr. Doherty declared in an able speech, 
“Rightly or wrongly we think we perceive a dangerous principle 
in Article X. By its wording it seems to lay down the principle 
that possession can take precedence over justice.” The sharply 
divergent views evoked in the debate induced the Assembly to 
accept a resolution postponing the question for further discussion 
to the Third Assembly. 

In the interval the Liberal party came to power in Canada 
and Messrs. Fielding and Lapointe who had been active in the 
Parliamentary debates of 1919 were appointed to represent Canada 
at the Assembly. They reiterated the Canadian objections to the 
ambiguity of the Article. Mr. Fielding told the Assembly: “You 
speak of secret treaties. If secret treaties are objectionable, am- 
biguous articles are equally objectionable.” The Canadian delega- 
tion was impressed by the “marked hostility” with which many 
countries viewed the demand for deletion of the Article and decided 
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to compromise. They announced that Canada would be willing 
to accept an amendment to the Article which would add to it the 
phrase “taking into account geographical considerations” and a 
sentence emphasizing the right of each Member to be under no 
obligation to engage in war without the consent of its Parliament. 
Even this was unsatisfactory to France, which opposed any altera- 
tion in the existing wording, and for the third time the question 
was postponed. 

Before the Fourth Assembly met the Council had circularized 
all the League Members asking them to comment upon the pro- 
posed Canadian amendment. In the twenty-five replies received 
the usual wide divergence of opinion was revealed. To such States 
as Poland, Persia, Belgium, Greece and Albania, Article X was 
“the corner stone of the Covenant and the foundation of the 
League.” The States which supported Canada were chiefly over- 
seas countries like Uruguay and Bolivia that disliked European 
commitments, or ex-enemy States such as Austria, Bulgaria and 
Hungary to whom the status quo was objectionable. In view of 
this situation the Canadian delegation to the Fourth Assembly 
decided that “no good purpose could be served by insisting upon 
the Assembly dealing with the matter in the form of an amend- 
ment.” They decided instead to press for an interpretative resolu- 
tion and their request was presented to the first Committee of the 
Assembly by Sir Lomer Gouin. After a protracted debate the 
Committee endorsed a resolution which was also acceptable to 
Canada. This resolution, necessarily a compromise between the 
two positions, read as follows: 

“It is in conformity with the spirit of Article X that, in the 
event of the Council considering it to be its duty to recommend 
the application of military measures in consequence of an aggres- 
sion or danger or threat of aggression, the Council shall be bound 
to take into account, more particularly, of the geographical situa- 
tion and of the special condition of each State. 

“It is for the constitutional authorities of each Member to 
decide, in reference to the obligation of preserving the independ- 
ence and the integrity of the territory of members in what degree 
the Member is bound to assure the execution of this obligation by 
the employment of its military forces. 
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“The recommendation made by the Council shall be regarded 
as being of the highest importance and shall be taken into con- 
sideration by all the Members of the League with the desire to 
execute their engagements in good faith.” 

When the resolution was presented to the Assembly a further 
illustration of the stress placed upon Article X by European States 
was shown in the character of the voting. Disliking the resolu- 
tion, but not wishing to vote openly against it were delegations 
from eighteen States, including all the new States created by the 
World War, Liberia, Siam, and six Latin American States. En- 
dorsing the resolution were 29 States, including France and Bel- 
gium (though with reluctance) the seven units of the British 
Empire, the three ex-enemy Powers represented in the Assembly, 
seven European neutrals in the late war, and five South American 
States. It was significant that every State represented on the 
Council supported the resolution. The only State which voted 
against the motion was Persia. She did so on the ground that, 
“being surrounded by such states as Russia, Turkey, and Afghan- 
istan, which were not yet members of the League,” it was abso- 
lutely imperative “to insist upon the retention of Article X intact 
and with its force unimpaired.” As the constitution calls for una- 
nimity upon all essential questions the single vote of Persia 
blocked the adoption of the resolution. However, the President 
of the Assembly stated in announcing the vote that “I shall not 
declare the motion rejected because it cannot be argued that in 
voting as it has done the Assembly has pronounced in favour of 
the converse resolution.” 

While Canada had failed to attain her purpose completely she 
had the satisfaction of feeling that the support given her inter- 
pretation was sufficiently strong to influence the procedure of 
the Council, if in the future it should be called upon to act under 
Article X. This satisfaction was strengthened by the fact that 
the permanent members of the Council had all endorsed her posi- 
tion. Since that time the British Government, which took at 
no time an active part in the Canadian campaign has accepted 
the Canadian position. In its Memorandum of January, 1928, to 
the Arbitration and Security Committee the British Government 
quoted the resolution of 1923 and declared, “This interpretation 
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is in harmony with the views of His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain, who regard the article, while of great sanctity, as 
the enunciation of a general principle.” Fortunately there has 
never been any occasion since 1923 to resort to Article X and as 
Mr. Conwell-Evans has demonstrated in his admirable book on 
“The League Council in Action” the tendency has been “to develop 
means—not to make war on an aggressor—but to improve and 
develop the means of prevention, of separating the combatants, 
of bringing about an armistice, in other words to explore further 
the path to peace which the Council has discovered in its prac- 
tice.” Sanctions must always exist so long as there are wrong- 
doers among nations as among individuals, but there are few who 
will gainsay the Canadian plea for insistence primarily upon the 
use of conciliation.’ 

The struggle which almost single handed Canada waged for 
four years at Geneva is an important illustration of Canada’s per- 
sistence and initiative of which her people have no reason to be 
ashamed. Doubtless Canada, as one of the safest nations in the 
world, and as a young country with a keen pride in her national 
powers, is naturally inclined to underestimate the fears and doubts 
of the Old World and to stress jealously her rights and privileges. 
Most nations in her position would do likewise and the quarrel 
of the critic must be as much with human nature in general as 
with the Canadian people in particular. As we shall see later, 
Canada has also been prepared to contribute constructive assistance 
as well as criticism, an attitude that has been appreciated by fellow- 
members of the League. A minor illustration of this appreciation 
may be seen in the fact that during its four years of argument on 


5 The latest exposition of the Canadian point of view was delivered by Sir George 
Perley on February 13, 1932 during the general discussion at the World Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

“We think further that this organisation of peace can best be achieved at 
this time by emphasising the prevention of conflict rather than the punishment of 
aggression; by building up machinery for conciliation rather than providing for 
sanctions; by using the League of Nations as a channel through which international 
public opinion can express itself, rather than by developing it into a super-state.”’ 

On March 8, at the special session of the Assembly convened as a result of the 
Shanghai incident Sir George made the following reference to Article X which 
also referred indirectly to the “Stimson Doctrine.” 

“We should affirm as solemnly+as possible the fundamental truth that no infringe- 
ment of the territorial integrity and no change in the political independence of any 
member of the League of Nations which is brought about by force in disregard of 
the undertakings of Article X of the Covenant can be recognised as valid and 
effective by the other members of the League.” 
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Article X the Canadian delegation had two of its members hon- 
oured by being chosen Chairmen of League Committees. In the 
League of Nations as in the Imperial Conferences, Canada has 
been a leader among the Dominions. 


CANADA Is ELECTED TO THE LEAGUE COUNCIL 

While Canada had been working to clarify her obligations under 
Article X other nations, to whom guaranteed security was of 
the utmost importance, were attempting to secure a draft treaty 
which should relieve their uneasiness. The Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, which was placed before the Fourth Assembly, was 
the fruit of their efforts. The Assembly decided that Members 
should be asked to forward their observations upon the treaty 
before it should be open for signatures. When this was done in 
the spring of 1924, virtually the same alignment of forces as had 
occurred over the vote on the interpretative resolution was dis- 
cernible. In support were those who needed security, in opposi- 
tion those who felt safe and who feared the burden of guarantee- 
ing security. Thus the Canadian Government, like the other Bri- 
tish governments rejected the Treaty on the ground that it “created 
an obligation wider in its extent and more precise in its implication 
than any which Article X could be interpreted as proposing; and it 
proposes moreover to transfer the right to decide upon the scope 
of action Canada should take from the Canadian Parliament to the 
Council of the League of Nations.” 

The deadlock between the two schools of opinion was broken 
temporarily at the Fifth Assembly. There, fresh encouragement 
was afforded League efforts by the presence for the first time of 
the British and French Prime Ministers, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and M. Edouard Herriot, who came fresh from their efforts in se- 
curing the adoption of the Dawes Plan. Both statesmen were 
alive to the uneasiness that prevailed in Europe and the difficulty 
of securing a measure of disarmament without increasing the sense 
of security. The British Prime Minister stressed especially the 
importance of Arbitration as the one means by which Justice could 
secure a hearing before passion had blinded men to reason. The 
orations of these leaders induced the Assembly to attempt to find 
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a blend of “Arbitration, Security and Disarmament” which might 
satisfy both English and French. The resulting compound was the 
Protocol of Geneva which Professor Rappard says “may be de- 
fined in one sentence as being an attempt to promote disarmament 
by creating security, to create security by outlawing war, enforce 
the outlawry of war by uniting the world against the would-be 
aggressor and to base this union of mutual protection upon the 
fundamental principle of compulsory arbitration.” The Protocol 
was enthusiastically accepted by the Assembly, which dispersed on 
October 2, with the conviction that a new day had dawned. 

In view of the fact that the British delegation had actively 
cuoperated in framing the Protocol after the recent rejection of 
the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, the position of the Domin- 
ions was rather awkward. This was appreciated by the British 
Government whose delegates made a point of maintaining close 
contact with the Dominion delegations in their informal meetings, 
and of discussing with them every difficulty that arose. It fell to 
Senator Dandurand, who was making his first appearance at Gen- 
eva, to present the Canadian attitude towards the Protocol, and 
this he did in an able speech on the last day of the debates. 

Senator Dandurand quoted illustrations from Canadian history 
to prove his contention that “the three chief pillars upon which 
this structure (the Protocol) has been erected, arbitration, se- 
curity and disarmament, have long been accepted and applied in 
my country.” On that account he was convinced that, in accord- 
ance with the Protocol “Canada, faithful to her past will be pre- 
pared to accept compulsory arbitration and the compulsory juris- 
diction of the International Court.” As far as disarmament was 
concerned Canada with her unarmed frontier could be said to have 
already reached “the ideal towards which you are striving.” There 
remained the crucial question of sanctions. After reminding the 
Assembly of Canada’s war effort and pledging her loyalty to the 
Covenant, the Canadian spokesman emphasized the fact that his 
country had never expected in 1919 “that she would have the 
burden of representing North America when appeals would come 
to our continent for assisting in maintaining peace in Europe.” 
Living “in a fire-proof house far from inflammable materials,” 
Canada had sought in the past to secure a more precise inter- 
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pretation of her obligations. It was only natural that Canada 
should hope to find in the Protocol recognition of the views con- 
tained in the Resolution of 1923. These considerations should guide 
the Canadian Government in studying the Protocol before it could 
undertake to accept its obligations. 

This speech in its carefully phrased section on sanctions may 
be said to foreshadow the subsequent Canadian rejection of the 
Protocol. But it showed a sympathy and appreciation of the 
European problem and a generous attitude towards Arbitration 
which was warmly welcomed in Geneva, and won for Senator 
Dandurand a popularity which successive Assemblies did not 
decrease. 

Despite the importance of the issue it must be admitted that 
the Geneva Protocol did not evoke much discussion among the 
Canadian people. Sir George Foster warmly championed it in the 
Senate but in the House of Commons, spokesmen for Liberals, 
Conservatives and Labour were agreed in endorsing the govern- 
mental rejection of the Protocol. The embarrassment of a direct 
clash of opinion between Britain and the Dominions on the Pro- 
tocol, for the other Dominions shared the Canadian doubts, South 
Africa and New Zealand being particularly frank in their objec- 
tions, was escaped when the MacDonald Ministry fell from power 
at the end of 1924 and the Baldwin Ministry returned to office. 
Its Foreign Minister, Sir Austin Chamberlain, has claimed that 
it was the attitude of the Dominions that determined the British 
attitude. However, the tenor of the telegram from Mr. Baldwin 
in December 1924 to the Dominion governments, emphasizing the 
importance of a united front on such a vital question, the fact 
that the British rejection of the Protocol was made known to 
the League Council before the British Cabinet had received the 
Australian and Canadian despatches, and the subsequent attitude 
of Sir Austen, seem to indicate that the British Government’s 
rejection was largely determined by the deliberations of the Bald- 
win Cabinet. This rejection created some adverse comment in the 
British House of Commons. A noteworthy feature of the crit- 
icism was the favourable comments made by Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher upon the character of the Cana- 
dian note of rejection which the former describes as “much more 
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hopeful and much more helpful” than the British reply. This 
note had again stressed the embarrassing position of Canada with 
the United States not in the League of Nations, and the inadvis- 
ability of “rigid provisions for the application of Economic and 
Military sanctions in every future war.” It also re-echoed the note 
of cordial sympathy with the League that had been so marked 
in Senator Dandurand’s speech. While opposed to the Protocol 
Canada was prepared to continue “whole-hearted support to the 
League of Nations, and particularly to its work of conciliation, 
cooperation and publicity.” She was prepared to attend any con- 
ference on disarmament that the League might summon which 
did not stipulate prior acceptance of the Protocol. Finally and 
most important of all the Canadian Government reiterated its 
willingness ‘to consider acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice in justiciable 
disputes, with certain reservations, and cooperation in further 
consideration of methods of supplementing the provisions of the 
Covenant for settlement of non-justiciable issues.” It was this 
more liberal attitude on Arbitration and judicial settlement that 
inspired the commendatory remarks to which reference has been 
made. 

In January, 1925, the Canadian Government appointed Dr. W. A. 
Riddell as its Advisory Officer accredited to the League of Nations. 
Dr. Riddell had already served in Geneva for four years as a 
member of the International Labour Office. His appointment was 
an innovation which was made necessary by the increasing num- 
ber of League Conferences to which Canada was invited and an 
appreciation of the value of being in closer touch with League 
developments. It might perhaps be termed the first appointment 
of a Canadian to represent Canada in an international capacity 
abroad, as the right of naming a minister at Washington which 
had been conceded in 1920 was not employed until 1926. Dr. 
Riddell served as a member of the Canadian delegation to the Sixth 
Assembly which was again headed by Senator Dandurand. 

This Assembly elected Senator Dandurand to be its President, 
a gesture which was not without significance in view of the ad- 
verse reception by the British governments of the Geneva Protocol. 


® See Appendix IV. 
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It was the first time that a British subject had been so honoured 
and the choice of a Canadian was probably inspired in part by the 
character of the Canadian note on the Protocol. In proclaiming 
Senator Dandurand President, the President of the Council, M. 
Painlevé of France, welcomed him as the representative of a coun- 
try “where the British and French civilizations at one period of 
history came into dire conflict; yet today they live there united in 
a common brotherhood.” As a master of both French and Eng- 
lish, Senator Dandurand was well qualified to preside over the 
Assembly meetings, where both languages are permissible, and 
made an excellent impression.’ 

As a result of the brief tenure of office by the Meighen Govern- 
ment in 1926, the Canadian delegation to the Seventh Assembly 
was headed by Sir George Foster and included Sir Herbert Ames, 
who had just retired from the League Secretariat after serving 
for seven years in the responsible post of Financial Director 
of the League. The chief event of this Assembly was the entry 
of Germany into the League, a doubly welcome event after the 
disappointing set-back of the previous spring, when a special As- 
sembly called to admit Germany failed to achieve its purpose, 
because of jealousies and rivalries over the right of membership 
in the Council. These disputes led to the temporary retirement 
of the Spanish Government and the resignation of Brazil from 
League membership. They also led to a re-organization of the 
Council which was accepted by the Seventh Assembly. The new 
Council was to have five permanent members (Germany being 
the fifth), and nine non-permanent members each serving three 
years, and three retiring each year. No member was to be eligible 
for re-election immediately after serving a term, unless granted a 
special declaration of re-eligibility by a two-thirds vote of the 
Assembly. 

With the growing prestige of the Council, competition was keen 
for the new seats. It was admitted, though with some reluctance, 
that one-third of the seats should go to Latin America, that one 
non-permanent seat should go to an Asiatic State and that the re- 
mainder should be held by European members. The British Do- 


7In 1932 a Canadian, Senator Gideon Robertson, was elected chairman of the 
International Labour Conference. 
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minions decided to recall to League members the declaration of 
1919 concerning their eligibility for membership on the Council. 
On the day before the elections, Sir George Foster announced that 
“So far as my country and the other members of the British over- 
seas countries are concerned, we have not hitherto made and are 
not now making any claim for a seat on the Council of the League. 
But it is pertinent, and I| think it is right at this stage to say to this 
Assembly and to the League itself, that we consider that we have 
equal rights to representation on the Council and otherwise with 
every one of the fifty-six members® of the League of Nations, and 
that we do not propose to waive that right.” In the election two 
complimentary votes were given to Canada and eleven to the Irish 
Free State, which suddenly announced its candidature with the idea 
of underlining the Dominion position. These developments forcibly 
impressed the Canadian delegation. On its return to Ottawa it 
recommended to the Government the advisability of Canada 
seeking election to the Council in 1927. 

The Canadian Government did not make public the recommen- 
dation of the delegation to the Seventh Assembly and it can 
scarcely be said that public opinion demanded such a step. In 
fact it was only after the arrival of Senator Dandurand and his 
colleagues in Geneva that Ottawa gave permission for them to 
announce the candidature of Canada for a seat on the Council. 
The report of the Canadian delegation upon the events of the 
Eighth Assembly advanced the following reasons for this policy: 
“It was felt that Canada, sufficiently detached from European 
complications to be impartial and sufficiently in touch to be in- 
terested might contribute something of value to the work of the 
Council; and that the Dominions and India, contributing more 
than one-seventh of the League’s revenues, constituted a group 
from which representation might reasonably be expected. .. . By 
1927 it had become apparent that unless the principle was definitely 
asserted, a rotation would become stereotyped from which the 
Dominions would be excluded.” Canada’s decision was endorsed 
by the representatives of Great Britain and the Dominions at the 
usual informal caucus in Geneva. No attempt was made to lobby 


%Sir George was counting Costa Rica as a member since the resignation did not 
take effect until December 31, 1926. 
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for votes, or to purchase support by rash promises binding future 
policy. 

The election of Senator Dandurand to the chairmanship of the 
Second Committee was an omen of hope. Canadian aspirations 
were undoubtedly strengthened by his speech on September 12, 
during the annual discussion of the work of the League. This 
debate had been an unusually warm one, because of the movement 
to return to the principles of the Protocol of Geneva, which Sir 
Austen Chamberlain had strongly opposed in a speech more force- 
ful than tactful, and because of the distrust with which some of 
the small nations in the Assembly regarded the increasing tendency 
of the permanent members of the council, since its enlargement, to 
hold informal meetings before the regular Council Sessions. Sen- 
ator Dandurand’s speech had necessarily to deal with the chief 
controversial topics and was praised by Mr. Wickham Steed, who 
was there as a special correspondent, as “the most helpful British 
speech yet delivered.” It reiterated the Canadian rejection of the 
Protocol, but, in contrast to the speeches of British and Australian 
delegates, it maintained the sympathy with arbitration and judicial 
settlement that had been expressed two years before. Adverse ar- 
bitration awards in the past had not weakened Canadian faith in 
arbitration since Canada “was convinced that a bad bargain was 
always better than a successful war.” In the economic field Sena- 
tor Dandurand endorsed the work of the International Economic 
Conference which had met in May and claimed that “Canada was 
the only country which had, since the war, lowered her tariffs.” 
Lastly he added a significant paragraph about minorities which 
won the gratitude of representatives from ex-enemy powers and 
was even regarded by a German newspaper as having been respon- 
sible for Canada’s election to the Council. “It was the duty of a 
Government to endeavour to make their people happy and this 
obligation extended to minorities as well as to the majority of the 
population. It was the highest expression of civilization for a 
Government to make a minority forget that it was a minority.” 
Speaking as a member of a minority in Canada, he praised Cana- 
dian policies. 

This speech was well received and resulted in the promise of 
support from the Scandinavian bloc of Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
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and Finland, with which Holland was usually allied. Such help 
was needed as the Council elections were unusually keenly con- 
tested in 1927. Belgium was up for re-election after continuous 
service since 1920, but, to the amazement of most she failed to 
secure the necessary two-thirds majority for re-eligibility that had 
been required under the new provisions. Cuba was endorsed by 
the Latin American bloc, which made her return virtually a cer- 
tainty and this left only two vacancies. For these seats the chief 
candidates, besides Canada, were Greece, Finland and Portugal. 
The elections resulted in Canada securing with Cuba and Finland 
the coveted honour. 

The Canadian success was greeted with pleasure and gratifica- 
tion at home, coming as it did in the Jubilee Year of Confedera- 
tion, and a year after the famous Balfour report with its affir- 
mation of equality of status with the Mother Country. Mr. 
Mackenzie King in his statement to the press upon the occasion 
referred with especial satisfaction to the comment of the London 
Times that “There could have been no more emphatic international 
affirmation of that historical definition of British Imperial Rela- 
tions which was given at the last Imperial Conference.” The 
Canadian delegates to the League interpreted the selection of Can- 
ada as “an evidence of trust and good will on the part of the other 
Member States and a definite answer to the doubts expressed some 
years ago as to whether all seven members of the Commonwealth 
represented in the League could be equal and full-fledged mem- 
bers.” The average Canadian was probably unaware of the signi- 
ficance of the occasion but realized that Canada must have been 
“pulling her weight” in the League to have received such an 
honour. 

Many reasons may be assigned for the Canadian success. There 
was undoubtedly a feeling that Canada would be a useful Council 
member since she had no grievances for redress nor wrongs to 
rectify, which would temper her attitude upon the various contro- 
versial questions that might come before the Council. Accord- 
ingly she would increase the scanty number of “neutral” or 
“independent” States who could act as arbiters, mediators or in- 
vestigators in European difficulties. Canada could also be expected 
to interpret the American position upon occasion, since she shared 
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the outlook of North America by reason of her location, and was 
closely in touch with the Government of the United States through 
her new Legation. Thus the Manchester Guardian claimed that 
Canada could be on occasion “a direct mouth-piece of the Great 
Republic that holds so obstinately aloof.” It is probable that some 
States voted for Canada in the hope that her election might stimu- 
late the interest of the Dominions in the League, a hope which 
events seem to have justified, while others may have contemplated 
without regret the possibility of Canada influencing British policy 
on the Council. At all events, as Lord Cecil said, Canada had 
“undertaken a great and honourable position.” The vision and 
statesmanship of Sir Robert Borden at the Peace Conference had 
been amply rewarded. 


CANADA ON THE COUNCIL 


During her tenure of office as a Council member Canada did 
useful but not spectacular work. No serious dispute between 
League members occupied the attention of the Council except the 
Bolivia-Paraguay controversy, in the settlement of which the Latin 
American members assisted M. Briand, who was at that time the 
President of the Council. During the greater part of this period, 
the Council was dominated by the “Big Three,” Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, Herr Stresemann and M. Briand and occasions were rare 
when a representative from a small State could offer leadership. 
Yet Canadian membership implied a closer study of League prob- 
lems, more frequent appearances in Geneva, and membership in 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, 
from all of which Canada undoubtedly profited. At most of the 
meetings the Canadian representative was Senator Dandurand, 
who was especially charged with the study of social questions when 
they appeared upon the agenda. 

During Canada’s first year on the Council, the Government of 
the United States carried on the negotiations with the principal 
European Powers and Japan that concluded in the signing of the 
Pact of Paris which pledged the signatories to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy. The various members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations were communicated with directly by the 
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American Government during the negotiations, a significant recog- 
nition of their international position, and were among the original 
fifteen signatories of the Pact. The Canadian reply’ to the note 
from Mr. Kellogg asking for the views of Canada on the proposed 
Pact deservedly ranks high among the diplomatic correspondence of 
that time. This note heartily endorsed the proposed Pact but was 
careful to examine the Pact and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations in order that there might not be conflicting obligations for 
the signatories. For that reason in his authoritative analysis of 
the Peace Pact, Professor Shotwell refers to the Canadian answer 
as “one of the most important documents in the whole collection, 
for it discusses its obligations under the League of Nations in 
terms which have a direct bearing upon American policy with 
reference to the League.” As he points out, Canada has followed 
a policy at Geneva which was very similar in attitude to that 
which the United States might have pursued if it had joined the 
League of Nations. That she should find no inconsistency between 
the League policy of sanctions and the Peace Pact’s renunciation 
of war was therefore significant. It is true that two other Domin- 
ions, South Africa and the Irish Free State, also discussed the 
relationship of Pact and Covenant, but not as clearly nor in as 
great detail. 

To emphasize Canadian interest in the Pact the Prime Minister 
of Canada decided to be present in Paris for its formal signature. 
He also announced his intention of attending the meeting of the 
Council and Assembly. This action had been suggested by the 
League of Nations Society in Canada as a graceful way of ex- 
pressing our appreciation for the honour done to Canada at the 
previous Assembly. In 1923, President Cosgrave of the Irish 
Free State had appeared for a short period at the Assembly when 
his country entered the League, but Mr. King was the first Domin- 
ion Prime Minister from overseas to attend the Assembly sessions. 
He was elected one of the Vice-Presidents of the Ninth Assembly 
and took part in the general debate on the work of the League. 
Mr. King’s speech naturally emphasized the moral value of the 
Peace Pact which aimed “to rally the imagination and conscience 
of mankind to recognition of the fact that war is obsolete.” It 
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was natural that he should turn to sketch Canada as “a land of 
reconciliation” whose undefended frontier was a fitting symbol of 
the renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy. He 
found in the Rush-Bagot convention which prevented competitive 
armaments on the Great Lakes and the International Joint Com- 
mission two instruments of peace which were worthy of the notice 
of the Assembly. By their elimination of the fear of aggression 
Mr. King was convinced that they had contributed in no small 
measure to the prosperity of Canada: “the Canadian Minister of 
Finance, in presenting the Budget does not so much as suggest the 
expenditure of a single dollar through fear of American aggres- 
sion.” The Prime Minister did not point the moral to adorn the 
tale but the meaning of his illustration was only too clear to a war- 
taxed Europe. The Canadian delegation took an active part in 
the routine committee work of the League, and three of its mem- 
bers were chosen to present, as rapporteurs, resolutions of Com- 
mittees to the Assembly. 

In 1929 Canada was able to reinforce by action some of the 
statements made by Senator Dandurand in his speech prior to the 
Council elections of 1927. For four years Canada had asserted her 
willingness to sign with certain reservations, the optional clause of 
the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice but no 
action had been taken. For this the Canadian Government was not 
entirely to blame as the Imperial Conference of 1926 had agreed 
that no member of the Commonwealth should sign this clause with- 
out further consultation with the others. In the debates on the 
ratification of the Peace Pact of Paris, a question addressed to the 
Prime Minister by J. S. Woodsworth, M.P., elicited the important 
statement that the Canadian Government had circularized the other 
governments of the Commonwealth with a view to signing the 
optional clause. The fact that the Peace Pact bound its signatories 
to settle all disputes by peaceful means may possibly have been a 
factor in causing the government’s action, but the policy was none 
the less significant in view of the objections advanced against the 
optional clause by Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Two months later Mr. King repeated his statement to the House 
of Commons, before the British elections brought to office a 
Labour government which had stated during the campaign its 
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willingness to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 
This policy was also favoured by the British Liberal party. As 
a result of this change of government the Canadian Government 
was informed in August that the British Government intended 
to sign the optional clause during the sessions of the Tenth As- 
sembly. Accordingly the Assembly where Mr. MacDonald made 
his second appearance as British Prime Minister, became known 
as the “optional clause Assembly” because of the accession of fif- 
teen countries to this clause, following the example of Great Bri- 
tain. The major part of the credit for this victory of peace must 
go to the new Labour Government, but Canadian delegates might 
well have felt a modest pride at the thought that the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations was putting its endorsement to a declaration 
which Canada had been prepared to accept four and a half years 
before.” 

In placing the problem of minorities before the Council in March, 
1929, Senator Dandurand was keeping faith with that portion of 
his speech at the Eighth Assembly that had stressed the obligation 
upon any government of treating minorities with justice and kind- 
ness. The number of people living under alien flags in Europe, 
although considerably lessened by the Peace Treaties, at a mini- 
mum estimate still numbers over 20,000,000. The majority of 
these peoples are protected by some sixteen treaties which place 
upon the Council of the League of Nations the obligation of seeing 
that treaty promises to minorities are respected. How to see that 
the obligations laid down by treaty are respected, without inter- 
fering too sharply with the internal policy of the States bound 
by these treaties, has always been a source of embarrassment to 
the Council, an embarrassment not diminished by the frequent 
presence on the Council of States, or their allies, which contain 
minorities. 

The procedure worked out by the Council had not given entire 
satisfaction and had caused debates in the Assemblies on several 
occasions. In the Assembly of 1928 the question was raised by 


% The Canadian reservations to the optional clause paralleled those of Great 
Britain. These have been analysed by Dr. H. Lauterpacht in Economica (June, 


1930). 
In May, 1931, Canada acceded to the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes, her reservations being again similar to those of Great 


Britain. 
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Holland, which had served on the Council, and it was suggested 
that a Permanent Minorities Commission should be appointed to 
supervise the treatment of minorities, with an organization par- 
allel to that of the Permanent Mandates Commission. This sug- 
gestion was not acted upon but provoked a lively debate in which 
the ex-enemy Powers were not backward in expressing their dislike 
of the existing system. The proposals made by Senator Dandurand 
at the meeting of the Council in March, 1929, were designed to 
improve the system by making it more flexible, by facilitating 
the right to petition, and by placing the task of dealing with peti- 
tions from minorities upon the whole Council, instead of upon 
a Committee of Three as had been the custom. At the same meet- 
ing Herr Stresemann also presented a series of suggestions for 
reforming the system. The Council decided to refer the problem 
to a sub-committee, which was to report back to the meeting at 
Madrid in June. This committee did not accept the Canadian 
suggestions in their entirety but they did make some reforms 
that, as Senator Dandurand told the Tenth Assembly, “represented 
a real progress and embodied a large proportion of the improve- 
ment suggested by the representative of Canada.” They did not 
go as far as Canada wished, and, as events have since proved, 
have not decreased to any marked extent the dissatisfaction with 
the existing procedure, but at least they were an improvement upon 
the previous system. Canada had made an honest attempt to help 
the Council in dealing with one of the thorniest problems within 
the jurisdiction of the League. Silence would have been a much 
easier course of action upon a question which was displeasing to 
some of the members of the Council and about which the British 
Government had not taken any stand. It is on such questions as 
these that the detached position of Canada makes it possible for 
her to act with a greater degree of independence than most League 
members. 

The final appearance of Canada as a Council member, with the 
expiration of her three year term in September, 1930, was fittingly 
marked by the appearance of Sir Robert Borden as chief Canadian 
delegate to the Eleventh Assembly. The man who made possible 
Canadian entry into the Council, witnessed the election of the 
Irish Free State to the Council, a definite proof that Canadian 
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membership had been a success and that the Assembly was satisfied 
to continue the representation of the Dominions as a regional 
group. Sir Robert was honoured by being elected to the Chair- 
manship of the Sixth Committee to which is confided the consider- 
ation of political questions, and which at the last Assembly dealt 
with Refugees, Mandates, Minorities and Slavery. Under Sir 
Robert’s guidance the extremely difficult question of Minorities, 
after a very warm discussion, was presented to the Assembly in a 
unanimous report of the Committee. He was requested to open the 
debate upon the report of the Secretary-General which is virtually 
the report of the Council to the Assembly. His thoughtful speech 
took as its keynote the need for the nations of the world who were 
as yet only in the “kindergarten of peace” to renounce armaments 
as they had renounced war. It was taken up and re-echoed by the 
other speakers from the British Commonwealth of Nations. Sir 
Robert Borden’s closing sentences may be said to reflect perfectly 
the outlook of Canada at Geneva. 

“In my country there are thousands of worthy and contented 
citizens from every nation in Europe and from many other nations. 
If I might interpret their message, they would bid you look for- 
ward and not backward. May not the dead past bury its dead? 
Let our faith have vision to look beyond, to behold the day when 
war shall be outside the pale of thought or imagination, when it 
shall be cast forth forever into the outer darkness of things ac- 
cursed, its brow seared with the brand of eternal infamy.” 


CANADA’S ROLE IN THE LEAGUE 


During the ten years and more that Canada has been a member 
of the League of Nations she has had no cause to regret her action 
nor to be ashamed of her representatives. Canada has not found 
the League to be the entangling alliance, which so many of her 
American cousins distrusted in 1919. She has not concealed from 
her European colleagues the inevitable difference in outlook and 
policy that geography imposes upon States of this continent. In- 
deed, her frankness has been disarming and has not resulted in a 


11In its candidature the Irish Free State did not take the position that_it neces- 
sarily represented such a group. It has always emphasized its rank as a European 
Power. 
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loss of respect or esteem. Upon occasion, Canada has not hesi- 
tated to differ from her partners in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations (as recently as the final session of the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conference the Canadian representa- 
tive on two occasions did not support the British attitude), but such 
differences have not weakened the bonds of association nor im- 
perilled the unity of the Empire. If anything, the yearly gatherings 
at Geneva have deepened the ties of friendship between Empire 
statesmen and facilitated the exchange of ideas. The part played 
at Geneva, successively, by Mr. Rowell, Sir George Foster, Senator 
Dandurand and Sir Robert Borden has helped to convince the Cana- 
dian student of world affairs that the statesmen of his country may 
meet on terms of equality with those from other nations. Equally 
creditable has been the record of those Canadians who have served 
in the League Secretariat, in the International Labour Office, or 
upon League Commissions. 

And yet, what Canada has done in the League of Nations has 
been the work of a few, almost entirely unsupported by public 
opinion. Canadians are not hostile to the League but they are 
not yet world-minded. That, perhaps, is the penalty of safety. 
As a people we are peace-loving, tolerant, and firmly attached to 
methods of conciliation. But we are inclined to underestimate 
the complexity of European problems, and to overestimate the ease 
with which a grasp of them can be acquired. Successive Canadian 
governments have gone much further in the attempt to build a new 
world order than most of us realize. But they cannot continue to 
do so indefinitely. No government will advance far beyond public 
opinion, since to do so would be to court disaster and perhaps cause 
a recession. If Canada is to be a helpful member of the League in 
the second decade of its history, Canadian public opinion must be 
more conscious of the obligations which Canada has undertaken, 
and the problems which the League of Nations faces. Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon has told us that “Public Opinion is the life-blood 
of the League of Nations.” Canadians would do well to reflect 


upon his statement. 
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APPENDICES 


I. Tue DEcLARATION OF May 6, 1919 


The question having been raised as to the meaning of Article 
IV of the League of Nations Covenant, we have been requested 
by Sir Robert Borden to state whether we concur in his view, that 
upon the true construction of the first and second paragraphs of 
that Article, representatives of the self-governing Dominions of 
the British Empire may be selected or named as members of the 
Council. We have no hesitation in expressing our entire concur- 
rence in this view. If there were any doubt it would be entirely 
removed by the fact that the Articles of the Covenant are not 
subject to a narrow or technical construction. 

Dated at the Quai d’Orsay, Paris, the sixth day of May, 1919. 


(Signatures) 
G. CLEMENCEAU. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
D. Lioyp GEORGE. 


Il. ArticLte IV or THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


1. The Council shall consist of Representatives of the Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers,* together with Representatives 
of four other Members of the League. These four Members of 
the League shall be selected by the Assembly from time to time 
in its discretion. Until the appointment of the Representatives of 
the four Members of the League first selected by the Assembly, 
Representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain and Greece shall be 
members of the Council. 

2. With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, the 
Council may name additional Members of the League whose Rep- 
resentatives shall always be Members of the Council,” the Council 
with like approval may increase the number of Members of the 


*The Principal Allied and Associated Powers are the following: The United 
States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy and Japan (see preamble 
of the Treaty of Peace with Germany). 

bIn virtue of this paragraph of the Covenant, Germany was nominated as a 
permanent Member of the Council on September 8th, 1926. 
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League to be selected by the Assembly for representation on the 
Council.® 

2 bis*. The Assembly shall fix by a two-thirds majority the rules 
dealing with the election of the non-permanent Members of the 
Council, and particularly such regulations as relate to their term 
of office and the conditions of re-eligibility. 

3. The Council shall meet from time to time as occasion may 
require, and at least once a year, at the Seat of the League, or at 
such other place as may be decided upon. 

4. The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter with- 
in the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world. 

5. Any Member of the League not represented on the Council 
shall be invited to send a representative to sit as a member at 
any meeting of the Council during the consideration of matters 
specially affecting the interests of that Member of the League. 

6. At meetings of the Council, each Member of the League 
represented on the Council shall have one vote, and may have not 


more than one Representative. 


III. Excerpt rrom Sir Rospert BorDEN’s MEMORANDUM OF 
MARCH 13, I9I19 


Article X. 


Observations: It is submitted that this Article should be struck 
out or materially amended. It involves an undertaking by the High 
Contracting Parties to preserve the territorial integrity and exist- 
ing political independence of all States members of the League. 
The Signatories to the Covenant are called upon to declare (a) 
that all existing territorial delimitations are just and expedient, 
(b) that they will continue indefinitely to be just and expedient, 
(c) that the Signatories will be responsible therefor. The under- 
taking seems to involve initially a careful study, consideration and 


¢ The number of Members of the Council selected by the Assembly was in- 
creased to six instead of four by virtue of a resolution adopted at the Third 
ordinary meeting of the Assembly on September 25th, 1922. By a resolution taken 
by the Assembly on September 8th, 1926, the number of Members of the Council 
selected by the Assembly was increased to nine. 

4 This Amendment came into force on July 29th, 1926, in accordance with 
Article 26 of the Covenant. 
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determination of all territorial questions between the various States 
who become parties to the Covenant. Even if such a survey were 
practicable it is impossible to forecast the future. There may be 
national aspirations to which the provisions of the peace treaty 
will not do justice and which cannot be permanently repressed. 
Subsequent articles contemplate the possibility of war between two 
or more of the Signatories under such conditions that the other 
Signatories are not called upon to participate actively therein. If, 
as a result of such war, the nation attacked, occupies and proposes 
to annex (possibly with the consent of a majority of the popula- 
tion) a portion of the territory of the aggressor, what is to be the 
operation of this Article? Indeed the Article seems inconsistent 
with the provisions of Articles XII to XVII inclusive. Obviously 
a dispute as to territory is within the meaning and competence of 
the six Articles last referred to, under which a disposition of the 
dispute materially different from that proposed by Article X might 
be reached. Article XXIV does not seem to remove the difficulty. 


IV. Nore To THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS CONCERNING THE ATTITUDE 
OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TO THE PROTOCOL FOR THE 
PaciFic SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


Ottawa, March roth, 1925. 


In response to your communication of October 27th, 1924, en- 
closing certified true copy of Protocol for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes and noting that it is open for signature by 
representatives of all Members of the League, the Government of 
Canada desires to state that after careful examination of the sub- 
ject it has come to conclusions which may be summarised as 
follows: 

(1) That Canada should continue to give whole-hearted support 
to the League of Nations and particularly to its work of concilia- 
tion, cooperation and publicity. 

(2) That we do not consider it in the interests of Canada, of 
the British Empire or of the League itself, to recommend to Par- 
liament adherence to the Protocol and particularly to its rigid 
provisions for application of economic and military sanctions in 
practically every future war. Among the grounds for this con- 
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clusion is the consideration of the effect of the non-participation 
of the United States upon attempts to enforce the sanctions and 
particularly so in the case of a contiguous country like Canada. 

(3) That as Canada believes firmly in the submission of inter- 
national disputes to joint enquiry or arbitration and has shared 
in certain notable undertakings in this field we would be prepared 
to consider acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court in justiciable disputes with certain reservations, 
and to consider methods of supplementing the provisions of the 
Covenant for settlement of non-justiciable issues, including method 
of joint investigation, reserving ultimate decision in domestic issues 
and without undertaking further obligations to enforce decisions 
in case of other States. 

(4) That Canada would be prepared to take part in any general 
conference on reduction of armaments which did not involve prior 


acceptance of Protocol. 
(Signed) W. L. MAcKENzIE KING, 


Prime Minister and Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


V. Tue CANADIAN REPLY TO THE KELLOGG NoTE oF May 22, 1928 
Ottawa, May 30th, 1928. 


Sir: I have the honour to acknowledge your note of May 22nd, 
extending to his Majesty’s Government in Canada, in the name 
of the Government of the United States, an invitation to become 
one of the original parties to the treaty for the renunciation of war 
now under consideration. 

The Government of Canada is certain that it speaks for the 
whole Canadian people in welcoming the outcome, in the proposed 
nultilateral pact, of the discussion initiated almost a year ago 
between the Governments of France and of the United States. 
It is pleased to find that in this attitude it is in accord with all 
His Majesty’s other governments. The proposals of the United 
States Government, by their directness and simplicity, afford to 
the peoples of the world a new and notable opportunity of ensuring 
lasting peace. 

The Dominion of Canada, fortunate in its ties of kinship and 
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allegiance as well as in its historic and neighbourly friendships, 
and with half a continent as its heritage, is less exposed to the dan- 
ger of attack or the temptation to aggression than many other 
lands. Yet the Great War, with its burdens of suffering and of 
loss, brought home the danger which all countries share, and 
led Canada to turn with hope to the efforts to build up effective 
barriers against war which took shape in the League of Nations; 
it will welcome the present proposals as a manifestation of the 
same striving for peace. 

The question whether the obligations of the Covenant of the 
League would conflict in any way with the obligations of the 
proposed pact has been given careful consideration. His Majesty’s 
Government in Canada regards the League, with all its limitations, 
as an indispensable and continuing agency of international under- 
standing, and would not desire to enter upon any course which 
would prejudice its effectiveness. It is, however, convinced that 
there is no conflict either in the letter or in the spirit between the 
Covenant and the multilateral pact, or between the obligations 
assumed under each. 

The pre-eminent value of the League lies in its positive and 
preventive action. In bringing together periodically the represent- 
atives of fifty states, it builds up barriers against war by develop- 
ing a spirit of conciliation, an acceptance of publicity in inter- 
national affairs, a habit of cooperation in common ends and a 
permanently available machinery for the adjustment of differences. 
It is true that the Covenant also contemplates the application of 
sanctions in the event of a member state going to war if in so doing 
it has broken the pledges of the Covenant to seek a peaceful solu- 
tion of disputes. Canada has always opposed any interpretation 
of the Covenant which would involve the application of these sanc- 
tions automatically or by the decision of other states. It was on 
the initiative of Canada that the Fourth Assembly, with a single 
negative vote, accepted the interpretative resolution to which the 
Secretary of State of the United States recently referred, indicat- 
ing that it is for the constitutional authorities of each state to 
determine in what degree it is bound to assure the execution of 
the obligations of this Article by employment of its military forces. 
The question of sanctions has received further consideration by 
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later Assemblies. It is plain that the full realization of the ideal 
of joint economic or military pressure, upon an outlaw power, 
upon which some of the founders of the League set great store, 
will require either an approach to the universality of the League 
contemplated when the Covenant was being drawn, or an adjust- 
ment of the old rules of neutrality to meet the new conditions of 
cooperative defence. 

In any event, if, as would seem to be the case, the proposed 
multilateral treaty does not impose any obligation upon a signa- 
tory in relation to a state which has not signed the treaty or has 
broken it, any decision taken to apply sanctions against a member 
of the League which has made war in violation of its Covenant 
pledges would not appear to conflict with the obligations of the 
treaty. 

His Majesty’s Government in Canada will have pleasure in 
cooperating in any future negotiations with a view to becoming 
a signatory to a treaty such as is proposed by the Government of 
the United States in the invitation which it has extended, and to 
recommending its acceptance to the Canadian Parliament. 

(Sgd.) W. L. MacKenzie KInc, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Tue HONOURABLE WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
Minister of the United States of America, 
Ottawa. 


VI. Sir Ropert BorpEN’s SPEECH AT THE ELEVENTH ASSEMBLY, 
SEPTEMBER II, 1930 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen:—I appear before you 
merely in the réle of what is termed on the other side of the 
Atlantic a “curtain raiser” for the great orators of the day, whom 
you so greatly desire to hear, and I shall not stand long between 
you and your desires. The most conspicuous merit of my observa- 
tions will be their extreme brevity. 

t is with very great diffidence that I rise to address men whose 
long experience in the work of the League of Nations enables them 
to speak with an authority which I cannot claim to possess. But 
as I was present at the birth of the League eleven years ago, and 
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as this is the first occasion when I have had the honour to be 
present at an Assembly, it was suggested that I might venture to 
give my impressions of present conditions in contrast to those 
which prevailed in 1919. 

The League was indeed born in a tempest-scourged world, and 
there were not a few who trembled for its future and feared that 
it would succumb to the forces of jealousy, antagonism and hatred. 
It faced fearful odds, and it would have been no great surprise if 
its purpose had failed. But looking back over its first decade, 
which is but a moment in the life of nations, we have, indeed, 
great joy in realizing what it has accomplished, and there is confi- 
dent hope that this is but the prelude to a still more glorious future. 
All honour to the men of high purpose and firm heart who guided 
it during those eventful and anxious years. Well may it be said 
that they who went forth weeping, bearing precious seed, have 
surely come again with rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with them. 

The atmosphere of the world ten years ago was oppressive, 
almost stifling. In 1919, I returned from Europe to my own coun- 
try with a feeling of profound depression. It seemed to me that 
men cried, “Peace, peace,” when there was no peace. 

Today, in the clean and wholesome atmosphere of good-will, 
understanding, and cooperation I am inspired to see this Assembly 
of the nations in full and intimate conference, consecrated to the 
cause of peaceful arbitrament and the enthronement of public 
right between the nations. 

I should be the last to minimize the wonderful concrete results 
that have been accomplished during the first ten years of the 
League. To abate the threat of war on more than one occasion, 
to induce whole-hearted cooperation, to create great organizations 
for curing the ills of mankind, to aid the helpless, to strengthen 
the weak, to raise the fallen: all these and many other achieve- 
ments are indeed memorable, and the world owes its beatitude. 

But in my conception the highest service of the League to hu- 
manity lies in the constant association and cooperation, in the 
resultant education and training, of the nations. They are here 
in the kindergarten of peace, and already they have learned many 
a useful lesson. There are others still harder that must yet be 
learned. 
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Is it not idle to conceive that the peace of the world may be 
maintained by force? Can we even imagine that it may be main- 
tained by treaties and conventions unless behind them lies the 
will for peace? We must seek for the world’s peace in the domain 
of the spirit. This was emphasized to you yesterday in the inspir- 
ing address of my fellow-continental—may I not say my fellow- 
countryman ?—the President of the Council. 

[ recall an impressive speech of most moving eloquence delivered 
at Washington nearly nine years ago by the great orator and 
statesman who was then Prime Minister of his country and who 
is now its Foreign Minister. In words that I have never forgotten, 
M. Briand dwelt upon the need of moral disarmament as a condi- 
tion precedent to practical disarmament. Do we not all admit the 
need, and has not he, in conjunction with Mr. Kellogg, in the great 
Peace Pact of Paris, taken a memorable and momentous step 
towards moral disarmament in leading the nations to renounce war 
as an instrument of national policy? The world owes to him a 
debt of profound gratitude for that wonderful gesture of imperish- 
able significance. Now, if we have in truth renounced war, what 
do we lack of moral disarmament ? 

Yet, while there has been this splendid moral renunciation, ar- 
maments continue to oppress the nations. It would be monstrous 
to believe that they are a preparation for war that has been re- 
nounced. I realize the difficulties and complexities of the problem 
of practical disarmament and the earnestness of the effort for its 
solution. Let us not forget that vast armaments are not only op- 
pressive but dangerous. Today the world is expectant. War has 
been renounced. Why has there not been a like renunciation of 
armaments? This is the hardest lesson of all. 

[ have said that we are here as children in the kindergarten of 
peace. Is it conceivable that we can advance beyond the kinder- 
garten until the world shall have been freed from the menace of 
armaments? Do I hear a whisper that this is vain idealism? Let 
us thank God that the idealism of one generation becomes the 
achievement of the next. In my country there are thousands of 
worthy and contented citizens from every nation in Europe and 
from many other nations. If I might interpret their message, they 
would bid you look forward and not backward. May not the dead 
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be past bury its dead? Let our faith have vision to look beyond, to 
in- behold the day when war shall be outside the pale of thought or 
the imagination, when it shall be cast forth forever into the outer 
ain darkness of things accursed, its brow seared with the brand of 
vir eternal infamy. 
w- 
VII. CanapIAN DELEGATIONS TO THE ASSEMBLY 

red 1920 The Rt. Hon. Sir George E. Foster. 
ind Rt. Hon. C. J. Doherty. 
vho Hon. N. W. Rowell, K. C. 
en, 1921 Rt. Hon. C. J. Doherty. 
idi- Hon. Sir George Perley, P. C. 
the 1922 Hon. W. S. Fielding. 
‘eat Hon. Ernest Lapointe. 
step Hon. P. C. Larkin. 
war 1923 Sir Lomer Gouin. 
na Hon. George P. Graham. 
ish- Hon. P. C. Larkin. 
hat 1924 Hon. Raoul Dandurand. 

Hon. E. M. Macdonald. 
ar- 1925 Hon. Raoul Dandurand. 
‘ous *Hon. Hewitt Bostock. 
re- *Hon. Philippe Roy. 
lem *Dr. W. A. Riddell. 
"its 1926 (Special Session) Hon. Raoul Dandurand. 
op- Hon. P. C. Larkin. 
has Hon. Philippe Roy. 
1 of *Dr. W. A. Riddell. 

1926 The Rt. Hon. Sir George E. Foster. 

1 of Sir Herbert Ames. 
der- Hon. Philippe Roy. 
> of *Dr. W. A. Riddell. 
Let 1927. Hon. Raoul Dandurand. 
the Hon. Charles Stewart. 
s of *Dr. O. D. Skelton. 
and *Hon. Philippe Roy. 
they *Dr. W. A. Riddell. 
lead 


*Substitute Delegates. 
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bstitute 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. 
Hon. Raoul Dandurand. 

Hon. Charles A. Dunning. 

*Dr. O. D. Skelton. 

*Hon. Philippe Roy. 

*Dr. W. A. Riddell. 

Hon. Raoul Dandurand. 

Hon. J. C. Elliott. 

Hon. W. D. Euler. 

*Rt. Hon. Sir George E. Foster. 
*Hon. Philippe Roy. 

*Miss Agnes C. Macphail. 
*Hon. Malcolm McLean. 
*Dr. W. A. Riddell. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden. 
Hon. Thomas Chapais. 

Hon. Mrs. Mary Irene Parlby. 
*Hon. Philippe Roy. 
*Dr. W. A. Riddell. 

*Col. George P. Vanier. 

Hon. Hugh Guthrie. 

Hon. C. P. Beaubien. 

Mrs. H. P. Plumptre. 

*Hon. Martin Burrell. 

*Hon. Philippe Roy. 

*Dr. W. A. Riddell. 


Delegates 
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VIII. CANADIANS IN THE SERVICE OF THE LEAGUE 


Secretariat 
Period of 
Section Service. 
Sir Herbert Ames Treasurer 1919-26 
J. H. Bieler, Esq. Treasury I9I9Q- 
Col. T. A. Hiam Transit and Communica- 
tion 1920-29 
L. C. Tombs, Esq. Transit and Communica- 
tion 1930- 
Miss L. Brown Library 1921-22 
Miss J. F. Saunders Library 1923- 
Miss E. C. Henderson Information 1925-27 
Miss M. McGeachy Information 1928- 
L. Rasminsky, Esq. Economic and Financial 1930- 
Mrs. N. W. Ainsworth-Johnston Typist Pool 1927- 
International Labour Office 
Dr. W. A. Riddell Agricultural Section 1920-24 
Dr. M. Strong Agricultural Section 1921-23 
Prof. P. E. Corbett Legal Advisor 1922-2 
Prof. N. A. M. MacKenzie Legal Advisor 1925-26 
H. T. P. Binet, Esq. Member of the Legal Di- 
vision, Diplomatic Divi- 
sion 1927- 
D. A. Stevenson, Esq. Member of Information 
Section, Intelligence 
Division 192I- 
Dr. Mack Eastman Chief of Section, General 
Research Division 1925- 
Graham Spry, Esq. Editorial Section 1925-26 
J. E. A. Johnstone, Esq. Editorial Service 1927- ; 








LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


These documents present the views of distinguished leaders of opin- 
ion of many countries on vital international problems and reproduce 
the texts of official treaties, diplomatic correspondence and draft plans 
for international projects such as the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. International Conciliation appeared under the imprint of 
the American Association for International Conciliation, No. 1, April, 
1907 to No. 199, June, 1924. The most recent publications are listed 
below. A complete list will be sent upon application to International 
Conciliation, 405 West 117th Street, New York City. 


272. Changes in the Legal Structure of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, by Robert A. MacKay, Eric Dennis Memorial Professor 
of Government, Dalhousie University. 

September, 1931. 

273. The United States and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice: The Acceptance of the Senate Reservations, by Philip 
C. Jessup; The Documentary Record of the Negotiations for 
the Accession of the United States to the Court. 

October, 1931. 

274. The Cooperation of the United States with the League of Nations, 
and with the International Labour Organization, by Ursula P. 
Hubbard, Member of the Staff of the Division of Intercourse and 
Education of the Carnegie Endowment. 

November, 1931. 

275. Text of the Draft Convention for the Disarmament Conference. 
Reprinted from League of Nations Document C. 687. M. 288. 
1930, IX. [C.P.D. 292 (2).] 

December, 1931. 

Special BuLieTin. Proceedings of Public Mass Meetings, in New 
York City and Washington, D. C., Armistice Day, November 11, 
1931, to Prepare for the Disarmament Conference to Be Held 
in Geneva, February, 1932. 

December, 1931. 

276. What Follows the Pact of Paris? By John B. Whitton, Associate 

Professor of International Law, Princeton University. 
January, 1932. 

277. Judicial World Organization: A Way of Escape from War, by 
Raymond B. Fosdick; The World ie Settles the Question, by 
John W. Davis. 

February, 1932. 

278. International Commissions of Inquiry and Conciliation, by Nor- 
man L. Hill, Associate Professor of Political Science, University 
of Nebraska. 

March, 1932. 

279. The Present Economic State of Germany. Some Conclusions of a 
Study Completed under the Auspices of the German Research 
Union, by Professors Erwin von Beckerath, M. J. Bonn, Karl 
Diehl, Walther Lotz, Max Sering and Kurt Wiedenfeld. 

April, 1932. 

280. Efforts toward Credit Stabilization in Germany. Texts of the 
Basle Standstill Agreement of August 18, 1931; of the Berlin 
Standstill Agreement of January 23, 1932; and of the Report 
of the Special Advisory Committee, Issued at Basle on Decem- 
ber 23, 1931. 

May, 1932. 

281. Present Problems of the Orient: The United States and the Situa- 
tion in the Far East, by Jerome D. Greene; The United States’ 
View of Trade Relations with Japan, by Wallace M. Alexander; 
and the Text of the Nine-Power Treaty. 
une, 1932. 
he Lausanne Agreement: Statement on the Lausanne Repara- 
tions Settlement, by Nicholas Murray Butler; Radio Address on 
the Results of the Conference, by William E. Borah; Text of the 
Final Act of the Conference and Texts of Further Documents 
relating to the Settlement. 

September, 1932. 

283. Canada and the League of Nations, by Frederic H. Soward, Asso- 

ciate Professor of History, University of British Columbia. 
October, 1932. 
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